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GUEST EDITORIAL 


by JAN SETO 

M y interest in the Australian Garden History 
Society was first sparked by a fascination with 
past ways of life as they related to the land, and a respect 
for the remnants of these past lifestyles which remain with 
us. As with so many people this interest has developed the 
proportions of a passion. The passion for me however, 
while it has its roots in the past, is very much a passion for 
the present and the future. 

It’s exciting to be involved in the Australian Garden 
History Society today. Fifteen years ago, when the Society 
was formed, pioneering research work into Australia’s 
gardens and designed landscapes had just been completed. 
Some of this work had been carried out under the auspices 
of the National Estate Grants Programme, a federally 
funded programme which supports projects related to the 
National Estate. This initial research concentrated on 
gardens, particularly gardens of the nineteenth century. 

Applicants for funding under the National Estate 
Grants Programme for the 1994-95 financial year have 
been successful in securing substantial support for further 
research into aspects of garden history. Two major 
research projects building on the initial work are current¬ 
ly underway. 

Our developing concept of cultural heritage recognises 
that designed gardens are only a part of the wealth of cul¬ 
tural landscapes we possess in Australia. Of broader inter¬ 
est and influence on the general population are such land¬ 
scapes as street tree planting, civic landscapes, and the 
gardens of a variety of institutional sites such as our uni¬ 
versities. Also to be considered are places which have con¬ 
tinually attracted people over time. Examples of such 
places are favourite picnic spots. Often these places exist 
with very little conscious help from the human hand but 
nevertheless they can claim a prominent place in our cul¬ 
tural heritage. Lost landscapes also fall within the parame¬ 
ters of these current research studies. Understanding that 
these lost landscapes existed at all, coupled with the 
reasons for their passing, if these can be determined, is as 
important an aspect of our garden history as what survives 
for us to view. 

The first of two studies being funded by National 
Estate grants is entitled A Theoretical Framework for 
Designed Landscapes in Australia. The study is being 
administered through the Victorian College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture, Burnley Campus. Researchers 
have been engaged to cover five states and the ACT. 
Their task, in addition to identifying and studying the 
broad range of designed landscapes discussed here, is to 
draw conclusions from this study concerning whether 
regional styles for designed landscapes exist, or have 
existed during any time period, in Australia. The Data¬ 
base on Australian Gardens and Horticulture funded by 
our society supports this study. 

A separate but complementary research project is being 
undertaken in Queensland. This study is entitled An Inven¬ 
tory of Queensland’s Historic Cultural Landscapes. It is 
being administered by the Queensland University of Tech¬ 
nology through the School of Planning, Landscape Archi¬ 
tecture and Surveying at the Gardens Point Campus. To 


date no comprehensive study to identify and recognise his¬ 
toric landscapes in Queensland has been undertaken. This 
inventory will provide an essential resource from which 
further research avenues can be directed, particularly in 
the first instance, research to support the national project 
described above. 

Already some gems of information have been 
unearthed. The delightful peripheral snippets which 
inevitably surface add the cream to an already absorbing 
task. 1 can thoroughly empathise with an annotated sketch 
found in a surveyor’s notebook and dated May 1875. It 
portrays dingy sailing on the Hamilton Reach of the Bris¬ 
bane River on a Saturday afternoon, a pastime in which I 
regularly indulge at the same location. What was more 
interesting was the accompanying comment concerning 
running aground on a particular sand bar. That sand bar is 
still there, although surfaced these days with particularly 
squishy mud - 1 know as our own boat ran aground on 
this sand bar in April 1995! 

Added to the excitement of discovery is the challenge of 
piecing together the jigsaw to establish how the overall 
pattern of garden making in Australia developed and con¬ 
tinues to develop. How does this detective work into the 
past relate to us today? It is not carried out merely to 
satisfy the urge of a frustrated detective instinct held in 
common by the various researchers as a necessary prereq¬ 
uisite to involvement in this type of task. 

By the time this journal is published Brisbane members 
will no doubt have viewed the ‘new’ Queens Park in the 
city. The previous gardens at Queens Park were destroyed 
as part of the Treasury Casino Development. At the time 
the Queensland Branch of the Australian Garden History 
Society made a lengthy submission to government concern¬ 
ing the new plan proposed for the park. (An extract from 
this submission can be referred to in Vol. 4, No. 6, 
May/June 1993 of Australian Garden History). Two years 
later and due to the efforts of many people the ‘new’ 
Queens Park stands as a tribute to what has passed and 
epitomises a conviction we all share regarding the future of 
our heritage gardens. 

Our heritage gardens can stand proudly in today’s 
world and respond to the challenges of today’s lifestyles in 
a relevant rather than retrospective way. In this way they 
fashion the foundations of our future. 

When the two research studies described here are com¬ 
pleted towards the end of this of this year, members of the 
Australian Garden History Society who are variously 
involved in both projects will have participated in creating 
a resource which will give all future researchers in this area 
one more firm rung up the ladder of knowledge towards 
understanding and acknowledging our past as we make 
decisions for our future. The federal government is to be 
congratulated for supporting this field of research with the 
recognition that our designed landscapes in Australia arc a 
basic component of our National Estate. 
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BOOKS ARE MY LIFE 
by Victor Crittenden 


E ver since I can remember I have been surrounded by books. As a 
child I was given books and my parents owned books and bor¬ 
rowed books from libraries. One of my earliest memories is being taken 
by my mother to a School of Arts library in Waratah, a suburb of New¬ 
castle (NSW). In that long room surrounded by books on wooden 
shelves. Mother selected one or two and took them to the librarian. I 
couldn’t read then and so none of the books were for me but the 
memory of the room full of books remained with me and may have 
influenced me in selecting my future occupation as a librarian. It was at 
this time I had my first garden, a little patch beside the tankstand. There 
I grew geraniums from cuttings and to prove to the next door neighbour 
that they really were growing I pulled them up to show the roots, much 
to my mother’s amusement. They were replanted and survived - such is 
the hardiness of geraniums! More importantly the visit to the School of 
Arts inspired me to want to own books. 

Just a few years later, aged seven, I made my first purchase of a book 
on my own without the knowledge of my parents. Peter Pan and Wendy 
byJ.M. Barrie was partly read to me at school and 1 wanted the book for 
myself to see what really happened so 1 went to the book section of the 
department store and asked the lady shop assistant for a copy. I paid for 
it out of my saved pocket money and carried my first treasure home. I 
was discovered later sitting on the back lawn reading the adventures of 
Peter and his friends. My mother didn’t say very much. I was certainly 
not praised for my initiative, that was not in mother’s character. ‘Praise 
to the face is open disgrace’ was one of her sayings. That was only the 
first of thousands of books I have bought since and I still own that first 
book. 

One of the earliest gardening books I bought was for my mother who 
was a keen gardener. It was a copy of Brunning’s Australian Gardener 
purchased as a Christmas present for her in 1941. I still have in my col¬ 
lection the much used volume with its many annotations. The annual 
book is probably the most useful gardening work ever produced in this 
country. 

My shelves are crowded with loads of old Australian gardening 
books and they started with a copy of The Australian Flower Garden by 


Above: Victor Crittenden in his library. 
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Mrs Rolf Boldrewood. The novels of Rolf Boldrewood were well known 
to me especially his classic work Robbery Under Anns, but here was a 
book by his wife on gardens. It was listed in an Angus and Robertson 
second hand book catalogue and had been in the Mackaness Collection. 
With great interest I sent off for the book and was delighted with it when 
it finally came to me through the post. Many parcels of books come to 
me in this way but I don’t think any of them have given me as much 
pleasure as Mrs Boldrewood’s little book. 

Having acquired my first historic Australian gardening book I won¬ 
dered if there were many others. We have always been told that there 
were not many books published in Australia until very recent times. All 
of our books came from Britain, so we were informed by writers and 
journalists. They did not know the facts, for we did print quite a number 
of books in the nineteenth century' including a number on gardening as 
my subsequent researches show. I then began to buy some of these earli¬ 
est books. 

Australia’s first two gardening books were by Thomas Shepherd, a 
Scot who set up the first plant nursery in Sydney and I managed to find a 
copy of his Lectures on Landscape Gardening in Australia in 
Berkelouw's Bookshop in a beautifully rebound copy in half leather. This 
reminds me of another gardening find in that ‘treasure house’. I was 
allowed into the rare book stack and pulled out quite a number of nice 
old books. Noticing a pile of old periodicals on a high shelf and balanc¬ 
ing myself on a ladder 1 pulled some down to look at. They were copies 
of The Garden Lover and browsing through them I found a serial 
written by someone called ‘Correa’. A quick read of a few paragraphs 
assured me it was a story based on the restoration of an old garden. The 
collection actually contained all the episodes of this tale entitled ‘Two 
and a Garden’ and so I bought the clump of old magazines. 1 was to later 
find out that the story was written by the well known garden writer Jean 
Galbraith who used the pseudonym ‘Correa’ for all her articles in the 
Garden Lover. 1 had the pleasure of publishing the book some years later 
retitled Doongalla Restored: The Story of a Garden. Although a fiction 
story, the garden was a real one in the Dandenongs which had been 
restored by two of Jean Galbraith’s friends. 

But back to Thomas Shepherd - I did manage to buy a copy of his 
first book. I used to spend much time in the Mitchell Library in Sydney 
doing research and at lunchtime would sometimes walk down to the 
Royal Australian Historical Society’s beautiful old historic terrace head¬ 
quarters in Macquarie Street. One of the attractions was Margaret 
Woodhouse’s Bookshop in the basement. There I would chat to Margaret 
about old books and one day mentioned my interest in Thomas Shep¬ 
herd. ‘1 have an old copy of his Lectures on the Horticulture of New 
South Wales' she said much to my astonishment. ‘It’s not in very good 
condition.’ She produced it in a torn brown paper cover with the title 
written on it. Purchased at a very modest price, I carried it off in triumph 
having now both of Shepherd’s books. 

The third Australian gardening book was not so easily obtained. 
Daniel Bunce’s book Manual of Practical Gardening adapted to the 
climate of Van Diemen’s Land eventually appeared in an auction cata¬ 
logue to be held in Tasmania. I was not able to attend the auction so 
rang Peter Arnold, the antiquarian bookseller in Melbourne and asked 
him if he would bid for the book on my behalf. I had to decide on what 
price I would be prepared to pay. Taking fate in both hands I said I 
would put no restriction on the bid as I really did want the book. I can’t 
say I then forgot about it, as I waited with some concern to find out what 
1 was committed to pay. I paid a few hundred dollars for the book, at 
that time quite a high price for an Australian gardening book. 1 later 
found out that 1 was bidding against the State Library of Tasmania as the 
book was not only the first gardening book of Tasmania, but it had been 
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previously owned by John Glover the famous artist and con¬ 
tained his signature on the flyleaf. Glover painted a wonder¬ 
ful picture of his own garden in Tasmania which is well 
known and owned by the Art Gallery of South Australia. It 
is fairly obvious that he used Bunce’s book in creating his 
garden. So much for Australian gardening books of which I 
now own a large number and wrote a history and bibliogra¬ 
phy about them ten years ago. 

I also collect gardening books from overseas and one of 
my favourites is Italian Gardens by Georgina Masson which 
I acquired many years ago and still love to look through for 
its marvellous photographs of Renaissance Italian gardens 
as well as read her perceptive descriptions. She also wrote a 
book called Villas and Palaces of Italy which 1 have on my 
shelves. I did manage to visit some of these dream like 
gardens on a trip to Italy for a rather boring conference. 
They certainly made my trip worthwhile. 

Perhaps my most exciting visit at this time was to a 
garden Georgina Masson mentions as having belonged in 
the early nineteenth century to Queen Caroline, the 
estranged wife to a previous Prince of Wales who divorced 
her and became King George IV. This garden had been 
named by her the Villa D’Este. Situated beside Lake Como, 
the villa had been converted into a hotel. Before leaving for 
the conference I said to my travel agent that I wanted to stay 
in this hotel for a couple of days, not knowing anything 
about it except the reference in Georgina Masson’s book. 1 
arrived at Como railway station and finding a taxi said 
‘Villa D’Este please’. Imagine my astonishment as 1 was 
swept through a grand gateway, up a tree-lined drive and 
was deposited in front of a real palace. The entrance was 
elegant, the foyer lit with many sparkling chandeliers and I 
was received as if 1 really was a visiting Prince. It was a 
wonderful stay and the garden with its formal Renaissance 
water feature was a great delight to me as I could wander at 
will imagining that I owned this dream world. In addition 
there was the long walk around the hill with magnificent 
views of the lake from its mock fortifications constructed by 
a later owner who had been one of Napoleon’s Generals. All 
this because of a reference in a book on gardens. 

Not long after, I joined the Garden History Society, the 
British one, as an overseas member, and was able to attend a 
couple of their conferences. At these I met two garden 
writers whose books I had long enjoyed, hirst there was 
Betty Massingham the widow of a well-known film produc¬ 
er. She has written a number of gardening books including 
some biographies of English gardeners. One on Gertrude 
Jekyll who needs no introduction and another on Dean 
Hole, the famous Rosarian who was founder of the Royal 
National Rose Society. Her book on Dean Hole was called 
Turn on the Fountains, a title derived from an incident in 
Hole’s later life when he went to visit a grand garden at 
Belvoir Castle owned by the Duke of Rutland. He was 
received politely and shown around the garden by the head 
gardener. When the gardener found out he was talking to 
the famous Dean Hole he surprised the visitor by turning 
away and shouting at the top of his voice ‘turn on the foun¬ 
tains!’ and lo the fountains burst into magnificent life. They 
were only ever turned on for really famous people. Natural¬ 
ly I had to visit Belvoir Castle but unfortunately they didn’t 


turn on the fountains for me! I own two old books by Dean 
Hole, A Book about Roses, How to grow and show them 
and The Memories of Dean Hole published in 1894. In the 
latter he talks about all the people in his life in so many dif¬ 
ferent areas of interest - artists, authors as well as gardeners 
and of course members of the church. 

The other English writer I met at Garden History Society 
meetings was Graham Stuart Thomas, the man considered 
largely responsible for the revival of interest in old roses. He 
took us on a walk around the beautiful rose garden full of 
what we now call ‘heritage roses’ in an old walled garden in 
the National Trust house Mottisfont Abbey. The rose collec¬ 
tion contains all the old European roses still in cultivation. 
A gentle and modest man he certainly showed his love of 
the old roses in the talk he gave. His books such as Shrub 
Roses Today and Climbing Roses Old and New are trea¬ 
sured possessions in my library. In addition I have his beau¬ 
tiful and informative book Gardens of the National Trust. 

The last writer I will mention is the writer who started 
me off on my real gardening life and convinced me that I 
should actually own a garden. The result is I become a little 
nostalgic about his writings. Way back in 1958 I picked up 
a little paperback book called Merry Hall at a book sale. It 
was by Beverley Nichols, a name unknown to me at that 
time. In that book, which I swallowed whole in one sitting, 
he said that you can never really appreciate or love a garden 
unless you actually own the land on which it grows. Having 
always had a garden of some sort I thought about it and 
decided to buy a garden of my own. This I did, acquiring an 
old house and restoring the house. Beverley Nichols later 
wrote a book Garden Open Today where he describes 
opening his garden to the public. I wrote to him and he 
invited me to view his garden on one of its open days when I 
happened to be in England. When he died some years ago 1 
wrote an article about my visit and called it Garden Open 
Yesterday but I have never published it and I am not sure 
why. In sentimental mood perhaps 1 regard it as too much a 
private memory. I have collected practically all of his books, 
those on gardens, others on his cats and serious books on 
matters of political importance as well as his autobiographi¬ 
cal writings. 

These are only a few of the book memories in my library 
and the names of the writers I have enjoyed and still pick up 
to browse through and there are many more books on 
gardens, on art, on architecture and there is a large collec¬ 
tion of books on Napoleon, others on Horace Walpole who 
was also another important garden writer. The story of my 
friend Nance and myself wandering all over Twickenham 
searching for Walpole’s celebrated house Strawberry Hill 
would fill many pages. There are books on the First Fleet 
and on eighteenth century biography and history. All these 
are my various interests. My latest great study is of nine¬ 
teenth century Australian literature and writing and that 
would take a whole book to talk about. Although books are 
my life and have been since my earliest days it is gardening 
books and books about gardens that have a special place in 
my library for in them I can dream of that perfect garden 
that always seems to evade me in the real garden 1 continu¬ 
ally try to create. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


DRAGON’S BLOOD TREE, DRACAENA DRACO 

by Richard Nolan 

T he name Dracaena is from the Greek word drakiana, a female dragon, 
referring to the resinous gum exuded from the stems. Popular in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, this odd, sometimes described as 
‘bizarre’ looking tree is a striking member of the Draceanaceae family, 
closely related to the Liliaceae and Agavaceae in which it is 
often included. It is a broadly spreading evergreen -.cV/Alit,, 

monocot with a thick bare trunk and a crown 
of many smbby branches with crowded sword¬ 
like leaves. The flowers are small from 
which bright orange berries develop. 



Si, 



The species is native to the ^ 

Cape Verde and Canary Islands. a 
Cultivated since the early sev¬ 
enteenth century in the 
U.K. and Europe, long life 
can be attained both in 
and away from the wild. % 

For a long time, Dragon’s 
Blood Tree (or Dragon 

Tree) has been regarded as the —fc i» vY-iir n , rrf'" 

longest living member of the plant world. L 

Considerable age has been attributed to 
several venerable specimens in the Canary 
Islands. The monstrous tree once existing at Oratava, 

Tenerife Island, was described by Humbolt (1850). The 
following account of his description is from Curtis’ 

Botanical Magazine (1851). 

‘It is now’ says M. de Humbolt in his celebrated travels 
‘included within the precinct of the Garden of M. Franchin in 
the small town of Oratava, one of the most delicious spots in the 
world. In 1799 when we climbed the peak of Tenerife we found the 
enormous vegetable was forty five feet in circumference a little above 
the root. Sir George Staunton affirms that at ten feet high its diameter is 
twelve feet, its height is recorded at from seventy to seventy five feet tall. 
The leaves attain a length of three feet and more, and are very glaucous, 
coriaceous, firm, straight, narrow sword-shaped or linear, pungently 
accumulated with broad strombulate sheathing at the base and con¬ 
tracted above the sheath. They vary much in breadth from one to two 
inches. Panicles form from the leafy extremities of the branches, them¬ 
selves leafy with foliaceous bracts.’ 

The earliest record of this particular tree appears to have been in 
1402 when it was already large and hollow. Bystrom (1960) suggested 
that it could be 600-700 years old. However the New RHS Dictio¬ 
nary (1992) says ‘A specimen in Tenerife blown down by a storm in 
1868 was 21m high and estimated to be 6,000 years old’. 

The species grows well in warmer temperate areas of the 
world and prefers an Atlantic or Mediterranean climate with 
cool wet winters and dry warm to hot summers. 

In the U.K. cultivation dates back to the sev¬ 
enteenth century when it was known to 
be cultivated in stove houses 
with Aloes and Agaves. r 

There is scarcely a Botanic 
Garden in Europe or 
America without a Dracaena 
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draco. Flowering is rare except in tropical regions 
(most of Australia is warm enough). The first 
time a specimen flowered in the U.K. or Ireland 
was in a Dublin stove house in 1850. Flower¬ 
ing may occur as early as ten years but more 
commonly at 20-30 years. 

The flowers of Dracaena draco are reputed to 
have a pleasantly mild nocturnal aroma which I 
have yet to experience. Rarely no more than half a 
dozen branches flower in the same season and there are 
often flowers and both green and ripe fruits on the tree 
at the same time. There is quite often a carpet of 
orange-red berries on the ground under mature speci¬ 
mens in Adelaide. 

A large specimen of the Cape Verde form of Dracaena 
draco exists at the Adelaide Zoo. Believed to be planted 
before 1875, it is now over 6m high and has a spread of 
7.5m (see article on plants at the Adelaide Zoo in Vol. 5 No. 
2, pages 7-8). Other large specimens in Adelaide can be 
found at Victoria Park Gardens, the Waite Aboretum, Gov¬ 
ernment House on North Terrace and older private gardens. 

The oldest record of cultivation in South Australia is at 
Tusmore House garden, now the gardens of Cury House. 
Planting lists of William Rodgers garden in 1839 list D. 
draco. A very old specimen in the City of Unley Tree Study 
at the property, Mornington, has been awarded significant 
status in order to protect it from developers. Other exam¬ 
ples in older Adelaide gardens include a very large spreading 
tree at 89 Palmer Place, North Adelaide, also recently 
spared from demolition works. 

Seedlings from a mature specimen at Government House, 
Adelaide, have been planted on a sloping hank adjacent to 
King William Road and will provide a unique experience 
when viewed as mature specimens in a row from the pedes¬ 


DRAGON’S BLOOD TREE OR 
DRAGON TREE, DRACAENA 
DRACO 

• Dragon’s blood is the name given to the resinous 
substance oozing from the trunk. After the resin 
dries it is used both medicinally and for colour¬ 
ing varnish used on fine furniture. 

• Cultivation: Enjoys rich moist soils in a protect¬ 
ed sunny position. Used as decoration as young 
plants for conservatories, for sub-tropical 
bedding and as specimen plants in shrubberies. 
Slightly frost and drought tender when young 
but tolerant of drought when mature. 

• Propagation: From seeds sown in spring and 
stem cuttings in autumn. 

• Flowering: Bisexual. Flowers from December- 
January in Australia. Berries August-October. 

• Status: Endangered species in the wild due to 
commercial exploitation for its resin. 

• Size: Can reach between 10-20m with a spread 
of 6-8m. 


trian way below. A five year old seedling 
from Government House has also been 
planted at Bishop’s Court, Palmer Place, 
North Adelaide (which the AGHS 
SA branch has an interest in) to 
replace a former Dracaena species 
which had previously collapsed 
due to rotting of the trunk. It will 
be interesting to watch the growth and 
development of this unusual plant in this 
very early and now revitalised colonial garden. 

Symon (1974) considers two forms of the species 
occur in Australia. The first has a more erect branching 
habit with relatively massive trunks and longer leaves. 

This form is believed to have probably originated in the 
Canary Islands. The second form, Symon suggests, has a 
more spreading canopy, is very umbrella-like, has lower and 
more slender branches and shorter leaves and corresponds 
more with the large Cape Verde Island plants. In Adelaide, it 
is the more common form. 

Symon describes the unusual growth of Dracaena draco. 

The branching of Dracaena is sympodial. The inflores¬ 
cence is terminal and after it has matured it is pushed 
aside as one or more axillary buds develop in the axils of 
the leaves immediately below the inflorescence. This new 
shoot replaces the parental axis. Occasionally two buds 
develop to produce a pseudo-dichotomous division. 

Except when the apex of the plant is damaged, branch¬ 
ing does not occur before a terminal inflorescence has devel¬ 
oped. Flowering branches have considerably shorter leaves. 
Immature plants occasionally have broader and longer 
leaves, particularly under good growing conditions. A speci¬ 
men at Montecito, California, planted early last century is 
12 metres tall with a trunk nearly 2m thick. Another very 
large spreading specimen can be found in the Brisbane 
Botanic Gardens planted by Walter Hill in the 1860s. It is 
beautifully photographed in Carol Henty’s hook For the 
Peoples Pleasure, with young aboriginal children sitting in 
the low crotches of the spreading branches. 

Flowering and branching of Dracaena draco may occur 
quite early, hut the massive tapering trunks are not evident 
in the first 100 years, Symon concludes. (Even the tree in 
Brisbane only shows slight tapering after 130 years). Trunk 
diameter in young trees (50-100 years) increases at the rate 
of about 1cm per year in both the Cape Verde Islands and at 
Adelaide, and both site sympodial units, indicated by 
branch constrictions and probably the result of flowering 
occur about every 10 years. 

Interestingly none of the mature trees in Australia (even 
Queensland) have shown any sign of producing adventitious 
roots like those described and illustrated by Bystrom on the 
plants of Cape Verde Island, where peaks are frequently 
shrouded in cloud. 


Illustrations for this article are from Curtis’ Botanical Magazine: 
Dracaena draco, the celebrated tree of Oratava, copied from a 
drawing made in I 790 for the History of the Canary Islands by 
Webb and Berlot. 
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WOMBAT PARK - HISTORIC LANDSCAPE 


by MIFFY GILBERT 

P assing through the gates at Wombat Park in Dayles- 
ford, Victoria is akin to stepping back in time. Back to 
a time when ladies strolled through extensive pleasure 
gardens with parasols, croquet was still in vogue and infants 
played under the watchful eye of their nanny. Paths wind 


through a landscape that is peppered with oaks, beeches, 
elms and cedars. A stream meanders through the bottom of 
the knoll and sweeping lawns and a ha-ha make the most of 
the views. 

Although English in concept, this is rural Victoria. The 
landscape at Wombat Park gives us an insight into a period of 
Australia’s history when a large percentage of settlers were 
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W ombat Park Estate was founded by the Rt. 

Hon. William Edward Stanbridge in 1851. 
He was the son of the Mayor of Coventry in 
England and arrived in the Daylesford district in 
the 1840s. The land was formally part of the Hol¬ 
combe pastoral run with its homestead at Glenlyon. 

Stanbridge’s garden is now a living history of its 
founder with towering examples of cedar, Douglas 
fir, Monterey Pine and other conifers as well as a 
host of ornamental trees including Oaks, Beech, 
Maples, a large weeping Elm and a selection of well 
established rhododendrons, English Box hedges and 
Camellias. A number are registered as significant or 
rare specimens and include the elm drive, Ultnus 
procera; the rare Pirnts sembroides and the varie¬ 
gated Chestnut, Castanea sativa ‘Albomarginata’. 

Stanbridge’s daughter, Florence Cox sought the 
advice of landscape gardeners and nurserymen, 
Taylor and Sangster in laying out the garden. 
Similar in style to Guijfoyle’s famous Botanic 
Gardens in Melbourne, there is a long sweeping 
drive lined with 100 elms and a croquet lawn. 

The garden has remained in the same family for 
one and a half centuries. 

The present owners are great-great-grandchil- 
dren of William Stanbridge and are maintaining 
the garden for future generations. This historic 
estate will be open for one day only in Spring on 
Sunday 5 November 10am-5pm. The $5 entry 
includes a guided tour. Coach groups are welcome 
Monday to Thursday by appointment only. For 
enquiries: Juliet Simpson phone (069) 208221, fax 
(069) 208135 or Stewart Henderson (054) 764248. 

Wombat Park is on the north-eastern side of 
Daylesford on the Midland Highway, Victoria. 


British and their idea of emigrating was to transplant as much 
of the ‘Mother Country’ as they could. The result, in this case, 
is an inspiring mix of exotics in a blend of styles that reflects 
the British heritage as well as the Australian landscape. 

The land on which the garden is located was purchased 
in 1851. William Edward Stanbridge purchased the 
‘Wombat’ section of the Holcombe squatting lease from Mr 
R. Clowes and became the third permanent settler in 
Daylesford.' Having emigrated from England in 1841, W.E. 
Stanbridge spent ten years travelling through Victoria and 
South Australia before selecting the land that was to become 
one of the district’s finest estates. 2 

Barely eight years later in 1859, a visitor described and 
praised the garden in an article that appeared in the Dayles¬ 
ford Advocate: 

Perhaps a finer specimen of horticulture cannot be wit¬ 
nessed in the colony than that which is presented by Mr 
Stanbridge’s garden... the variety, extent, and luxuriance 
of the productions of the some half-a-dozen acres which 
Mr Stanbridge has under cultivation, would excite interest 


in the mind of a person fatniliar with most successful 
results of southern cultivation... it is unnecessary to 
remark that the fortunate owner of this terrestrial paradise 
has expended a large amount of money, labour and indus¬ 
try in bringing together from all countries and climes as 
choice a collection of horticultural specimens as ever 
graced a garden in this or any country.’’ 

This indicates that Mr Stanbridge began improving his 
land soon after settling on it. Further evidence suggests that 
the garden was started in 1857 and probably continually 
developed until the late 1860s. 

Gold was discovered in Spring Garden Creek (on the site 
of Stanbridge’s first garden) which lies to the north of the 
present residence and this became the Spring Creek Dig¬ 
gings. As the owner of pre-emptive right land, Mr Stan¬ 
bridge received one sixth of the gross yield of gold mined on 
his land. 4 The Daylesford diggings were considered to be 
exceptionally rich in alluvial deposits, as well as in ancient 
deep leads that were discovered at levels above the present 
streams.' There is no doubt that the proceeds from the 
mining operations on his land enabled Mr Stanbridge to 
further enhance his garden and indulge what appears to 
have been a passion for beauty. 

From 1851 until his death in 1894, W.E. Stanbridge 
developed the property from virgin bushland into a prof¬ 
itable pastoral property with an excellent ornamental 
garden. 6 His only daughter, Mrs Florence Colles Cox (nee 
Stanbridge) inherited the property and together with her 
husband Mr H.M.S. Cox brought the property into the 
twentieth century. It was Mrs Cox who brought about the 
change in focus in the garden. A new residence was designed 
in 1908 by the architect Rodney Alsop, who also designed 
Mawallok at Beaufort. This was built to the north of the 
original home and a new garden was created to surround it. 
The ‘old garden’ created by Stanbridge fell into disrepair 
over the years as the ‘New Garden’, being closer to the 
house, was the more frequented. 

There are many components in the garden. As an ensem¬ 
ble, it is quite unique. From the ‘old garden’ there are rem¬ 
nants of the box hedging that once bordered the paths; there 
is evidence of a camellia walk and a conifer avenue that are 
now the overwhelming aspect in the ‘old garden’. These are 
offset by the remains of a quaint aviary that once housed 
pigeons, and a summerhouse that is in very good condition. 
These architectural features provide accent points between 
the trees. 

The ‘new garden’ contains such features as the tapestry 
hedges that are the only known examples of this type of 
topiary in Victoria; retaining wall; croquet lawn; deciduous 
forest; sunken path and sweeping turning circle on the drive¬ 
way. When the new garden was laid out between 1910-16, 
the elm avenue driveway, perimeter planting, cedar forest 

Previous page: Mrs H.M.S. Cox on the path from the ‘old garden’ to the 
berry picking area. This path and the berry area no longer exist, however 
there are remains of a set of quaint concrete rendered steps and two old 
Mulberry trees in the ‘Mulberry Patch.’ 

Right: The elm drive at Wombat Park lined with 100 Ulmus procera 
laid out on the advice of landscape gardeners, Taylor and Sangster early 
this century. 
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BARBARA STRANGE 



Spreading tracery of a huge oak frames the subtle hues of hellebores and 
early spring bulbs 


Dilapidated pigeon aviary in the ‘old garden’. 



and arboretum parkland paddock were planted. These have 
matured and today are striking features of the extended 
garden area. As a result of the two major eras of garden 
design, the garden is a mix of Gardenesque and Homestead 
styles of planning and layout. 

The aim of my study was to record all the physical fea¬ 
tures and historical facts, carry out an analysis on the land¬ 
scape components, prioritise these and compile management 
recommendations for the property. The tree survey involved 
recording in detail over 400 trees from the study area alone. 
There were 90 different genera, most with origins in the 
northern hemisphere. 

With so many trees it is impossible to mention them all. 
There are however several that can be singled out. Within 
the study area there are two trees that have been listed on 
the National Trust’s Significant Tree Register. The first is a 
Castanea sativa ‘Albomarginata’ or Variegated Chestnut. 
This specimen is important for a number of reasons - Scien¬ 
tifically, because it is one of only two known to exist in Vic¬ 
toria, historically because it came from Taylor and Sang- 
ster’s nursery at Mount Macedon, and locally, for the 
important role it plays in the garden landscape. This tree 
was planted in 1917, making it nearly 80 years old. 

The second is a specimen of Pimts quadrifolia var. par¬ 
ry ana or Mexican Nut Pine. Considered extremely rare in 
cultivation, this tree is in good condition. It is not known 
when this pine was planted, however, as it is situated in the 
‘old garden’, it may be 135 years old. One other tree that 
should be mentioned is the Acer platanoides ‘Laciniatum’ or 
Eagle’s Claw Maple. It was positively identified throughout 


the course of this study, and although considered somewhat 
of a horticultural folly, is significant. The only other known 
specimen is in the Colac Botanic Gardens. 8 

One of my personal favourites in this garden is an old 
specimen of Cbamaecyparis lawsoniana or Lawson Cypress. 
The tree grows in the ‘old garden’ and has layered itself over 
the years, resulting in 42 individual trunks. Once you 
venture under the peripheral canopy, the feeling is definitely 
that you are standing in a miniature forest. 

The challenge to managers of this garden is to make 
what is essentially a nineteenth century garden viable into 
the twenty-first century. Wombat Park is entering into a new 
era. It is an era that will potentially see some marked 
changes in the garden as well as the surrounding landscape. 
A series of reconstructions is the approach that has been rec¬ 
ommended for the conservation of the landscape features. 
The future management policies have been formulated on 
the basis of the information gained from the various surveys 
and research. A long term cyclical maintenance and replanti¬ 
ng program is recommended to be established, based on the 
historical significance of the planting and landscape of the 
property'. Some of the older trees will require removal or at 
the very least remedial pruning. It is desirable that the more 
significant specimens be retained and preserved, even if it is 
at the expense of individuals of lesser significance. As with 
any garden, weed control and irrigation require ongoing 
consideration. It has been recommended that the architec¬ 
tural features be retained, and their original function be 
reinstated as resources become available. Unfortunately 
there are, as is to be expected, many more conservation 
tasks than there are available resources. As a result compro¬ 
mises have been necessary for the present. 

Wombat Park is now entering a new era. It is an exciting 
time where advantageous changes may be made to the 
layout and plantings. Paths that have been otherwise lost 
may be reinstated for the benefit of both visitor and the 
garden. The philosophy of reconstruction is to recognise 
that a garden is a living, ever-changing thing created as 
much for future generations as for the present. Never was 
this more true than for the wonderful landscape that is 
Wombat Park. 
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BOTANICAL ARTIST - HELEN LEITCH 


by Chris Steele Scott 


N ever has the need to save the plant species of the 
world been more urgent or more important - 
without plants virtually all life on this planet would cease. 

Australia has 200 plant species threatened with extinc¬ 
tion and a further 2,000 species with populations at risk. 
Our geographical isolation and consequent unique flora 
means that plants which are at risk in Australia are at risk 
for the world. 

How to bring these facts to the community’s attention was 
the challenge given to Melbourne artist Helen Leitch when 







Top left: ‘Correa decumbens Fling’: Correa decumbens SA. 

Although grown quite commonly as a garden plant, in its natural habitat 
on Kangaroo Island Correa decumbens is threatened by various human 
activities. 

Bottom left: 'Hibiscus insularis’: Hibiscus insularis NSW. Restricted 
to two clumps on Phillip Island where it is threatened by weed invasion. 
Now growing in many of Australia’s major botanic gardens.. 

Top right:The Unwise Collector': Pterostylis woollsii Vic. Although 
threatened in Victoria where it is known only by a single collection, 
this orchid is also found in the south east of Queensland and NSW. 

Bottom right: ‘A Rare Treat’: Cyathodes nitida Tas. This alpine plant 
was discovered in 1972 on the Central Plateau around Lake Augusta in 
Tasmania at an altitude of3,500 feet. 

Following page: An untitled illustration featuring plants from all states: 
Acacia pinguifolia, Darwinia collina, D. macrostegia, D. oxylepis, 
Planchonella eerwah, Pratia irrugia, Ptychosperma bleeseri, 
Thelymitra epipactoides and Westringia crassifolia. 
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she was commissioned by the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide in 
1992 to prepare an exhibition of 36 watercolours. The exhi¬ 
bition was to highlight some of the rare and endangered Aus¬ 
tralian plants and the endangering processes which have put 
them at risk. 

Often the endangered species issue is promoted by the por¬ 
trayal of appealing animal species, perhaps overlooking the 
total dependency of animals on the plant kingdom for survival. 
Helen set about addressing this problem in public perception. 

Born at Moree in western New South Wales, Helen Leitch 
has an abiding love for all nature. She welcomed the opportu¬ 
nity to encourage people to look at plants, and, as she said, ‘to 
provoke people’s imagination, to open their minds to a world 
which we can and need to consider more responsibly’. 

In the resulting 36 exquisite watercolours in the exhibition 
It’s a Rare Thing, Helen Leitch skillfully combined humour 
and a rare insight into human attitudes ro the plant kingdom 
with painstaking attention to botanical detail. Her paintings 
operate on many levels: they are scientific, imaginative, 
humourous, thought provoking and captivating for all ages - 
and they have succeeded on all counts. 

Appropriately using the small Australian creatures which 
are the monitors of our environment, and which are ecologi¬ 
cally related to the plants depicted, Helen interprets a serious 
subject for us in a delightful and accessible way. She humanis¬ 
es frogs, geckos, lizards and other insects, and cleverly clads 
them in parts of the flowering plants portrayed. They dance, 
play drums, trumpets and maraccas, juggle and play two-up, 
cricket and gold and dress up to the nines to attract our atten¬ 
tion. Her work is full of fun and makes one laugh, but the 
message always remains pertinent. 

Helen spent many hours in the field working with people 
both amateur and professional, and in botanic gardens libraries 
and herbaria researching with meticulous care the plant species 
from each state which were to be represented in the exhibition. 
She was amazed and excited by the beauty and innovation of 
nature. Her previous experience drawing intricate and accurate 
insect studies whilst working for the Sydney Museum stood her 
in good stead for the demanding botanical work required. Her 
commitment to the project was inspirational. 

Helen’s childhood was spent on her family property, Com- 
badello, Moree and her schooling at Frensham, Mittagong. 
After completing a Diploma of Art majoring in etching at the 
Newcastle School of Arts in 1977, Helen spent some years 
working and travelling overseas before returning to Sydney in 
1983. In between exhibitions in Sydney she worked for the 
Sydney Museum doing intricate and accurate insect studies. 

She also illustrated a children's book, 1 is for One and her 
work for this book was shown with that of 70 Australian 
children’s book illustrators in a major exhibition assembled 
by the Australian Museum of Childhood in 1988. This exhi¬ 
bition was also shown at the International Children’s Book 
Fair in Bologna, Italy, at the Australian Embassy in Paris and 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum of Childhood in London. 

It’s A Rare Thing provided Australia’s botanic gardens with 
a new and exciting opportunity to work together to promote a 
better understanding of conservation issues relating to the plant 
kingdom. Co-operation and liaison with colleagues in all major 
botanic gardens was vital in helping Helen source the informa¬ 
tion and plant material she required to work with. 
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After a splendid opening in the Yarrabee Gallery at the Ade¬ 
laide Botanic Garden in November 1993, the Botanic Gardens 
of Adelaide secured sponsorship which enabled the exhibition 
to embark on a national tour. It’s a Rare Thing toured to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney; Australian National Botanic 
Gardens, Canberra; Darwin Botanic Gardens; Moree Plains 
Gallery; Kings Park and Botanic Garden, Perth; Westpac 
Gallery, Melbourne and Geelong Art Gallery in Victoria. It was 
the first time a botanic garden had conceived and co-ordinated 
a botanic exhibition to tour nationally. 

Helen Leitch’s exhibition received ongoing media acclaim 
as it toured Australia and was seen by over 200,000 people. It 
was claimed by many that she would go on to become as 
well-loved and respected as May Gibbs and Beatrix Potter, 
having a unique combination of talents. 

The Federal Government’s Australian Nature Conserva¬ 
tion Foundation sponsored a promotional poster and the 
publication of an educational kit for school students visiting 
the exhibition. Featuring Helen’s artwork, the kit contained 
games to play, addressed the conservation issues raised in the 
exhibition and suggested things which students could do as 
individuals which would make a difference. Over 15,000 of 
these were distributed during the national tour. 
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A marketing package including limited edition prints, 
greeting cards and other items also accompanied the exhibi¬ 
tion on tour and was a great success. This has enabled the 
Board of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide to establish the 
Helen Leitch Conservation Foundation which will be used 
for research and the protection and conservation of endan¬ 
gered Australian plant species. Helen Leitch is particularly 
pleased about this. 

IPs A Rare Thing inspired Evolve Productions of Sydney 
to produce a children’s musical puppet show called A Rare 
Performance. The show opened in Sydney in September 1994 
at the Art Gallery of NSW and has recently had rave revues 
when it played at the 1995 Come Out Youth Arts Festival in 
Adelaide. Combined with a repeat showing of the exhibition 
when it returned from the national tour the puppet show 
made a powerful educational package full of fun and feeling. 

A pictorial calendar and illustrated diary using the water¬ 
colours from this exhibition will he released in September this 
year, and over three years will fully document the 36 works. 
These will be available from leading book shops around Aus¬ 
tralia in good time for the overseas surface mail for Christmas. 

As a result of the considerable impact Helen Leitch and 
her exhibition It’s A Rare Thing has made in the community, 
the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide has commissioned a second 
exhibition on the same topic. It’s A Rare Thing Too will open 
in February 1996 in the Yarrabee Gallery at the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens for the 1996 Adelaide Festival. Funding is 
currently being sought for the exhibition to once again tour 
nationally to major botanic gardens in capital cities and to 
regional galleries in all states of Australia. 

Never happier in her work, Helen’s greater understanding 
of, and admiration for nature, and in particular the plant 
kingdom, lias given her art a strong focus for the future. We 
all have much to gain from this talented artist’s unique talents. 
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GARDEN PROFILE 


A SIGNATURE GARDEN 
by COLLEEN MORRIS 


I n 1885, James Jones, the Overseer of the Domains in 
Sydney, was asked to inspect the grounds of Mr D. 
O’Connor’s new residence, Tara, Cleveland Street, Redfern, 
in order to ‘furnish plan for laying it out’.' Daniel O’Connor 
was appointed Postmaster General in the 1885 Cabinet of the 
government of New South Wales. A garden designed to com¬ 
plement the new house with its view overlooking Prince 
Alfred Park toward the city of Sydney was in order for a man 
who had also served as an Alderman on the City Council. 2 

Jones oversaw work at Tara during July, having sent a 
plan of a villa garden to O’Connor early in the month. On 
August 18 he recorded that he had laid out a small garden 
at Mr D. O’Connor’s place forming the initials DOC. The 
reader of his diary is somewhat puzzled by this but all is 
revealed in March 1886 when a small sketch is included in 
the diary. By this time a Mr J. Hayes had been tiling with 
garden edging tiles in a rope and rose pattern which had 
been ordered from Crane & Sons. 

Jones does not refer to the garden at Tara again until 
1889 and this gap possibly relates to O’Connor’s periods of 
serving in the Ministry. In June 1889 a wire netting trellis 
for climbing roses and other climbers was erected and more 
planting in garden beds, perhaps additional to those already 
established, was undertaken by a gardener with the appro¬ 
priate name of Wm. Flowers. 

One Palm for Centre bed D. Bedding plants for 3 beds 
SxCtft. 18 dwarf Roses for Rose beds, 2 White Roses, 3 
dark do. /colourI 12 dwarf shrubs, 1 Wistaria and 2 other 
climbers.' 

It is unclear whether the DOC garden was in the front or 
the back of the house, whether its message could be easily 
read or it existed merely to tickle the owner’s fancy. 
O’Connor lost his seat in the 1891 elections but was 
appointed to the Legislative Council where he remained 
until October of the same year. An investigation of the 
Sands Directory reveals that he continued to live at Tara 
until about 1901, when it was listed as a boarding house. 

Today little remains of the garden. The building was 
derelict when first occupied by the Aboriginal Legal Service 
who have undertaken its refurbishment. Two large palms 
stand in the front garden and a large Dracaena draco, 
reputed to be the tallest in the southern hemisphere, rises 
from the rear garden. This has been carefully treated to 
ensure its survival. The Dracaena did not appear on Jones 
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simple sketch so it is difficult to tell if it was part of the orig¬ 
inal planting, however its height and maturity indicate con¬ 
siderable age. 

One is left wondering whether this was a garden born out 
of a sense of fun or whether it was a serious statement of a 
man’s importance! Any suggestions would be welcomed. 


REFERENCES 

1 Jones, J., Royal Botanic Gardens, Diary of the Head Gar¬ 
dener 1884-89, A02/8558, p.47 

2 For a description of Prince Alfred Park, see AGH Vol 1, 
No. 3 Oct/Nov 1989, pp 4-8. 

3 Jones, J. op.cit., p.77 

4 Pliny the Younger, Pliny, Letters, Books 1-V11, with an 
English translation by Betty Radice, William Heinentann 
Ltd, London, 1869, Book V. vi. 31-36. 

5 Jones, J. op.cit., June 18, 1889 
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DIARY DATES 


GARDEN PROFILE 


THE GARDEN LECTURE SERIES 

MELBOURNE. 26 SEPTEMBER, 24 OCTOBER & 19 NOVEMBER 
BURRADOO. 23 SEPTEMBER & 18 NOVEMBER 

A series of lectures featuring renowned garden authors: 
Helen Dillon (In an Irish Garden, The Flower Garden and 
Garden Artistry), Peter Harkness (one of the great names in 
rose breeding and growing) and Louisa Jones (Gardens in 
Provence, Gardens of the French Riviera, The New 
Provence Cuisine and The Art of French Vegetable Garden¬ 
ing). Colour brochures are available on the garden lectures 
series. Phone (048) 612 942 or (03) 98151 426. 


LETTERS 


T hanks to all those who have written with enthusi¬ 
asm about the ‘new style’ journal. I enjoyed the 
feedback on the Osage Orange story and pleased to say 
that AG FIS members taking the Edna Walling tour had 
obviously read the article. A magnificent arrangement of 
autumn fruit and leaves provided focal point of the 
Durroll dining room where Mrs Mackinnon invited the 
group for afternoon tea. Barbara Strange had collected a 
number of Osage Orange fruit from Bringalbit on a 
recent visit and these were instantly recognised thanks to 
Margaret Brookes fascinating article. 

This letter from Mareah Rhodes-White, Merriwonga, 
Wootton, NSW may interest any members travelling 
through northern NSW: 

THE LATEST EDITION was of more than usual interest to 
me because of the article on the Osage Orange, i had just 
returned from a car trip north to visit our daughter and 
son-in-law at Goondiwindi. I’d filled the car boot with 
roadside gatherings for dried arrangements, brigalow 
leaves, heads of sorghum, cotton bolls and then just 
outside Inverell we decided to investigate a driveway we’d 
noticed on our way to Goondiwindi. A sign told us it 
headed to the Blair Athol guesthouse and our eye had 
been caught by the repeat planting of huge old Aloes in 
flower amidst a thick old limey-green coloured hedge. 
When I struggled through the long roadside grass and 
weeds to investigate the peculiar looking bumpy fruit on 
the hedge plant, a memory bell rang from some long ago 
reading about the Osage Orange and I guessed that this 
was what the plant was. 

My travelling companion (and AGHS member) Jan 
Northam agreed although neither of us had seen the fruit 
before. I was delighted upon opening my Journal to find 
the article on the Osage Orange and realise that we had 
found another important example of its planting. 

For the interest of any members travelling in that area, 
the Blair Athol guest house is a few kilometres west of 
Inverell on the left hand side of the Gwydir highway as 
one travels towards Moree. After passing between the 
hedges of Aloe and Osage Orange one turns left into the 
driveway proper which has some very find old Bunya 
pines flanking it before the garden is reached. 



JOHN VISKA’S GARDEN, PERTH 

by JOHN VISKA 


M y interests lie in researching early Western Aus¬ 
tralian nurseries, collecting gardening memorabil¬ 
ia, old books, nursery and seed catalogues and old glass. 
This collecting spirit has also spilled over into the garden in 
which I have collections of bulbs, coloured leaf forms of 
geraniums and many succulents. Horticultural antiques such 
as propagating bell glasses and old gardening tools also 
figure largely in my collecting fervour. 

The garden area of my residence is not large, being 
typical of homes built circa 1910. I am located in an inner 
city area called North Perth which was developed in the 
early 1900s and features many examples of Federation 
houses. Most of my garden is north facing, situated at the 
back of the site. I have retained much of the original periph¬ 
eral planting including three almond trees, a pomegranate, 
apricot, privet and an old hibiscus cultivar, ‘Peach glow’. 

A towering Jacaranda dominates much of this area, 
shading the garden for much of the year but this has not 
deterred my passion for growing old roses. I have interplant- 
ed heritages roses selected from the Noisettes and Teas 
which grow exceptionally well in Perth. 

The design element is formal with some low hedging, 
Myrtus communis var. Microphylla, and an area of paving 
from old bricks which replaces grass. A gabled pavilion 
covered in lattice is the only additional structure 1 have 
added to the garden. 

I now have a sunken front garden, having restored this 
garden to its original depth, some 40cm lower than it was 
when I took possession eighteen years ago. As a conse¬ 
quence the two original front steps were unearthed as well 
as the flanking plinth bases. Retaining walls of old bricks 
have solved the problem of changing levels. 

A foundation planting of hydrangeas on either side of the 
central steps plus some more heritage roses on the garden 
walls complete the simple planting scheme. Lippia nodiflora 
has proved to be an ideal groundcover in place of grass. 

My choice of plants has been guided by what was avail¬ 
able in Perth early this century when water was not abundant 
and plant selection was limited. However - being an addicted 
collector means a love of all plants - the problem is where to 
put them all! 1 feel my garden reflects the spirit of the period 
when the house was built, without being dictated by it. 
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Above: A small cast iron garden seat in a nook at one end of the front garden. 

Left: Chairman of the WA branch of AGHS.John Viska’s Perth garden. 

Below: Part of John's collection of coloured leafed geraniums and succulents in his Perth garden. 
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EDNA WALLING TOUR 



garden at Boortkoi were Anne Charles (Nimmitabel), Vicky 
Bridgewater (Cooma), Lyn Reid (Deniliquin) and Libby Litchfield (Cooma). 

2 Lynton Lea in Bickleigh Vale. 

3 Sitting on the steps into the wild garden at Boortkoi are Vicki Stevens (Mangoplah, NSW); Vicky 
Bridgewater (Cooma, NSW) and Jane Lee (Old Junee, NSW). 

4 Garden lovers from four states joined together at the end of April for the tour of Edna Walling 
gardens. Photographed at the front gate of Cruden Farm are: (L-R) Francis Walling, SA; Wendy 
Slade, Lyn Reid, Bub Holden and Dawn Hazelton from NSW, Patricia Michell and Jan Lodge from 
SA; and Vicki Stevens, Barb Roberts, Jane Lee and Lindsay West from near Wagga in NSW. 

5 A coincidental encounter took place on the autumn Edna Walling tour between Lyn Middleton 
(left) and Donna Snell (right). Lyn lives in an Edna Walling garden - Orchard House in the 
Dandenongs, where Donna spent much of her childhood with her parents. An impromptu visit of the 
garden revealed a myriad of paths and steps that have been uncovered in Lyn’s restoration, as well as 
a glimpse of the Hughes-Jones pool designed by Walling in 1939 and constructed by Ellis Stones. 

6 ‘The’ pergola at Boortkoi - designed by Edna Walling in 193 7. 


E dna Walling gardens in the autumn... the leafy lanes of 
Bickleigh Vale... the brilliance of foliage at Mawarra in 
the Dandenongs... the mellow understated perfection of 
Boortkoi... collecting acorns at Ballarat Botanic gardens and 
swapping addresses on the bus. Four days of superb 
gardens and great company made this last 
tour of Edna Walling gardens 
memorable. 
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DATABASE NEWS 



IClIfU 


OUT WITH THE OLD - IN WITH 
THE NEW 


J ournals and magazines have always been an influ¬ 
ential medium in changing fashions. This article in 
the Australian Home Beautiful 1 January 1938 illus¬ 
trates the vogue toward modern housing with the not 
so subtle message that ‘old’ was certainly infra digni¬ 
tatem. It seems everyone today is madly trying to recre¬ 
ate the colonial look complete with iron lacework and 
shady verandahs. Not so in 1938 when these homes 
were considered quite passe. The Australian Home 
Beautiful recommended that ‘heavily moulded doors 
can be sheeted over with plywood. Perhaps all the 
panels can he removed and new glazing bars intro¬ 
duced’. 

Old-fashioned homes of the English cottage type 
could be developed by modern window treatment 
and the addition of louvres... the verandah can be 
removed and a porch of rough Oregon substituted. 

Of course the garden had to be modernised to keep 
faith with the ‘new look’ house. 

The old-time fence looks so shabby unless painted 
every second season and should come out, and with it 
the hedge which is sapping all the good out of the 
garden soil! A neat brick wall with a nice wrought 
iron gate will be like inserting a picture in a suita 
frame. A brick fence may cost a little more than a r 
wooden one - but what a difference! A modern cych 


Illustration: two photographs of an 1890s ‘suburban 
villa’ with its old and new look. 

Source: ‘Face Values’ by J.S.S., Australian Home Beau- 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


MICHAEL SEARBY (1930-1995) 


WORKING PARTIES 


P IT IS WITH MUCH SADNESS that the Victori¬ 
an Branch records the death of Michael 
Searby. Michael was on our committee for 
the past five years, the last three as Vice Pres¬ 
ident. He and Jocelyn regularly attended our 
functions and two nights before his sudden 
death he was at our monthly meeting. He will be remembered 
fondly for his gentle good humour, his valued opinion and his 
good company and will be greatly missed. The Victorian Com¬ 
mittee feels that they have lost their Statesman. To Jocelyn, 
Rose and David our members extend their sincere and deepest 
sympathy. 


I 6TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE: SYDNEY OCTOBER 20-23 



CONFERENCE REGISTRATION forms are now avail¬ 
able and the host branch, Sydney and Northern 
NSW, have designed an attractive brochure fea¬ 
turing the NSW State floral emblem, the 
Waratah, as in insert. The programme, which is 
detailed in the enclosed brochure, promises to 
be interesting and exciting. The best of Sydney will be experi¬ 
enced - distinguished and nationally respected local speakers 
will address the theme in the lectures segment; the beautiful and 
historic Sydney venues for the social programme include Parlia¬ 
ment House for the Conference dinner; cruising on magnificent 
Sydney harbour for lunch; sightseeing and viewing harbour 
parks and gardens; visiting the garden of Government House 
and a tour of the yet recently opened Museum of Sydney on the 
site of the first Government House. 

The garden visits on Sunday, the optional day on 
Monday and the three day Post Conference Tour will focus 
on historically significant gardens - gardens of great beauty 
and style and the opportunity to view some wonderful early 
colonial homes and buildings. These out of town trips will 
take us to early colonial settlement areas around Camden, 
the Blue Mountains, Mt Tomah, Mt. Wilson, Mt Victoria 
and further west to the Bathurst district. Early registration 
and booking are advised. 


THE VICTORIAN AND SOUTH AUSTRALIAN branches have 
regular working bees in historic gardens throughout the 
year. The Victorian branch organises working bees during 
the last weekend of each month and Wombat Park (featured 
page 9) is one of the properties worked on. For details of 
how to participate in these, phone Helen Page on (03) 9397 
2260. The South Australian branch has regular Saturday 
morning workshops at Bishops Court in North Adelaide. 
Contact Richard Nolan on (08) 439 873. 

DATABASE 

THE DATABASE on Australian gardens and horticulture cur¬ 
rently includes approx 1,500 entries including material from 
Australian Home Beautiful researched by Karen Olsen and 
Lindl Lawton. Research by Sydney garden historian Colleen 
Morris from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine (1826-43) 
includes substantial references to Australia and useful refer¬ 
ences to garden design of this period. Approx. 200 records 
from the research notes of the late John Foster have also 
been added. Helen Doyle has undertaken biographical 
research from the Australian Dictionary of Biography. Vol¬ 
unteer researcher, Colleen Downs is abstracting early Aus¬ 
tralian gardening books for advertisements which have 
yielded useful notes on nursery proprietors and suppliers of 
horticultural requisites. All donations to the Database 
project are fully tax deductible. 

AGHS GOES ‘GREEN’ 

OUR JOURNAL is now being printed on environmentally 
sound paper stock. Rather than use wood pulp and lose a 
few more trees in the process, this stock is made from 
Bagasse fibre, a waste product from the sugar industry. In 
this way it utilises a waste product from a farming industry 
and this use of waste is a good substitution for wood fibre. 

MELBOURNE PHONE CHANGE 

TO DIAL HEAD OFFICE in Melbourne, remember to put the 
digit 9 in front of the number. (03) 9650 5043. The Toll 
Free no. remains the same 1 800 67 8446. 


SPRING GARDEN TOUR 

THREE DAYS of mountain and rural garden visits will be the 
theme of the 1995 Post Conference Tour in October. His¬ 
toric gardens in the Mt Wilson, Mt. Victoria, Bathurst and 
Orange districts will be seen ‘through the camera lens’. 
People attending the tour are invited to bring along their 
cameras and make the most of these special gardens with 
photos to remember long after the event. Advice on depth of 
field, macro photography, using tripods or simply taking 
great ‘happy snaps’ will be included in the three day tour. 

The Victoria and Albert Guesthouse at Mt. Victoria, built 
in 1914, will be the base for the tour to be led by Jackie Cour- 
madias and Trisha Dixon. The tour leaves Sydney on Tuesday 
October 24 and returns on the evening of Thursday 
26 October. The tour fee of $450 covers fully equipped coach, 
accommodation, all meals and garden entries. Enquiries: 
Jackie Courmadias on (03) 9650 5043 or 1800 678 446. 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

* 

CHAIRMAN, Margaret Darling reports that the casual 
vacancy on the NMC has been filled by Nicola Downer. 
NMC members who will come up for re-election at the 
AGM in October include Richard Aitken, Lester Tropman, 
Olive Royds^, Nicola Downer and Jan Gluskie. 

FUTURE NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

• Meeting in Melbourne on Tuesday 13 June 1995 

• Conferlink at 1pm on Tuesday 8 August 1995 

• Meeting in Sydney on Thursday 19 October 1995 

• AGM on Saturday 21 October 1995 

ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 

THANKS TO Georgina Whitehead, Diana Ellerton, Shelley 
Wood, John Joyce, Ashley Russell, Helen Page, Rosemary 
Manion and Kirsty Manion. 
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NATIONAL 

National Management Committee 

"■Friday 20 to Monday 23 

1995 National Conference in Sydney. ‘From Wilderness to Garden: 
Early Colonial Gardens - their future?’ enquiries National Office 
(03) 650 5043 or 1800 678 446 (toll free). 

"■Tuesday 24 to Thursday 26 

Post Conference Tour of historic gardens at Mt Wilson, Mt Victo¬ 
ria, Molong and Bathurst staying at the Victoria and Albert Guest¬ 
house. cost $450. enquiries (03) 9650 5043. 

NSW AND ACT 

ACT, Monaro and Riverina Branch 

"■ Sunday 18 June 

Watercolour Workshop at Birchfield Herbs, Bungendore. cost $65 
includes lunch and morning tea. tutor Marcia Voce. Paper provid¬ 
ed. Limited numbers, phone Trisha Dixon (064) 535 578. 
"■Saturday 22-Sunday 23 July 

Winter Seminar at Tilba on south coast of NSW. ‘The Landscape as 
a Garden’: a weekend of garden talks and visits in the old world 
atmosphere of this National Trust village. Lecturers include keynote 
speaker Wendy McCarthy, Chairperson, Australian Heritage Com¬ 
mission; Erancine Gilfcdder, Ken Taylor, Ian Telford and Laurelle 
Pacey. COST $60 day or $100 2 days (includes lunches, morning and 
afternoon teas) enquiries Leslie Lockwood (06) 2584547 
"■ Sunday 6 August 

Talk by John Stowar followed by AGM. 

'"■Saturday 9 and Sunday 10 September 

A weekend in the country with visits to Woomargama Station and 
other historic gardens. 

"■ Friday 10 November 

Ainslie Amble - a twilight walk around some gardens in this early 
Canberra suburb. Meet 5pm Corrobee Park, Ainslie, ACT. 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

"“Sunday 30 July 

AGM. venue Links House, Links Road, Bowral time 3pm cost 
no charge - afternoon tea will be provided enquiries Elizabeth 
Webster (Secretary) (048) 35 2205 
*■ Sunday 3 September 

Hands on ‘ day at ‘Hillview’, with guest speakers, displays of 
garden apparatus and demonstrations of various garden skills such 
as tree surgery, stone walling etc. venue ‘Hillview’ Ulawarra 
Highway, Sutton Forest time and cost to be advised, enquiries 
Jim Hoskins (048)22 1940 
"■ Sunday 29 October 

Open day at ‘Flillview’, former country residence of the NSW Gov¬ 
ernors venue ‘Hillview’ Ulawarra Highway, Sutton Forest time 
1 0am-4pm cost $4.00 enquiries Trish Goodman (048) 683 581 

Sydney & Northern NSW Branch 

"■ Sunday 23 July 

‘French Gardens - History and Design’, an illustrated talk by guest 
speaker Barbara Abbs, author of French Gardens, a Guide, editor of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Newsletter and member of the 
Garden History Society in England. Followed by the Annual General 
Meeting, venue Annie Wyatt Room, National Trust Building, Obser¬ 


vatory Hill Time: 2.00 pm cost members & friends $8.00 which 
includes afternoon tea enquiries Jan Gluskie 26 Mary St Longueville, 
NSW 2066 Ph (02) 428 5947. Please use the green booking form in 
the journal and include a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

VICTORIA 


Victorian Branch 

»■ Tuesday 13 June 

‘Australian Gardens: Styles and Influences’ an illustrated talk by 
Helen Armstrong, venue National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra time 8.00 pm cost members - $8.00 guests - $10.00 
Students - $5.00 enquiries National Office (03) 650 5043 
‘"■Tuesday 8 August 

Annual General Meeting - Talks by Miffy Gilbert on Wombat Park, 
Daylesford and Linda Ford on Delatite, Mansfield, venue National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra time 7.30 pm cost free 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

South Australian Branch 

"■Saturday 3 June 

Working bee at Belair Maze - planting and pruning, time 10am. 
Bring picnic lunch, contact Richard Nolan (08) 439873 
""Saturday 10 June 

Working bee at Bishops Court, Palmer Place, North Adelaide. 

«■ Friday 11 August 

AGM and dinner. The Most Reverend Ian George will give an 
enlightening account, with anecdotes, of his gardening experiences 
as a clergyman and Bishop. 

"■Saturday 12 August 

Working bee at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 

"■ Saturday 26 August 

Working bee at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 

""Tuesday 26 September 

Evening lecture: Jane Fergusson from Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. 
time 7.30pm. venue Adelaide Botanic Gardens Lecture Room. 

Friday 1 December 

End of year gathering at Bishops Court, Palmer Place, North 
Adelaide. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

West Australian Branch 

»~ Tuesday 27 

Annual General Meeting Venue: National Trust Headquarters. 
"■Saturday 5 August 

Joint function with the National Trust - guest speaker venue 
National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, West Perth. 

"■ Sunday 24 September 

Country Visit - tour of Les Wilson’s Jarrahdale garden. Details later. 

TASMANIA 

Tasmanian Branch 

"■ Sunday 20 August 

Demonstration of dried flowers by Maureen Innes, lunch and 
Annual General meeting, venue Richmond time 11am. 


TILBA TILBA 

The Winter Seminar to be held on July 22-23 will include a walk around 
the historic villages of Tilba Tilba and Central Tilba on the South Coast 
of NSW. The garden of Richard and Lesley Bates at Mountain View, 
Tilba Tilba won a number of Sydney Morning Herald Garden Competi¬ 
tions in the 1960s and features some early colonial plantings. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



The 80 year old tapestry hedges at Wombat Park are the only known examples of this type of topiary in Victoria. Standing four metres high, they are a 
mixture of variegated holly, green holly, laurel, lauristinus and pittosporum. 


JUNE 

Saturday 3 Working Bee at Belair Maze, SA. 

SATURDAY 10 Working Bee at Bishops Court, SA. 

TUESDAY 13 ‘Australian Gardens: Styles and Influences’ - an 
illustrated talk by Helen Armstrong at the National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria. 

Sunday 18 Watercolour workshop at Birchfield Herbs, Bun- 
gendore, NSW. 

TUESDAY 27 AGM West Australian Branch in Perth. 

JULY 

SATURDAY 22-SUNDAY 23 Winter Seminar at Tilba, NSW. 
‘The Landscape as a Garden’ includes visit to Kameruka 
Estate garden, walk around the National Trust village of 
Central Tilba and lectures. 

SUNDAY 23 French Gardens: History and Design - an illus¬ 
trated talk by Barbara Abbs at National Trust Building, 
Observatory Hill, Sydney, NSW. 

SUNDAY 30 AGM of Southern Highlands/Southern NSW 
Branch at Links House, Bowral. 

AUGUST 

SATURDAY s Joint function with the National Trust at the 
Perth National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, 
West Perth, WA 

SUNDAY 6 AGM ACT, Monaro and Riverina Group at 
National Botanic Gardens, Canberra. 


TUESDAY 8 AGM Victorian Branch and talks on Wombat 
Park at Daylesford and Delatite at Mansfield. 

FRIDAY 11 AGM and dinner, SA branch. Talk by The Most 
Reverend Ian George. 

SATURDAY 12 Working bee at Bishops Court, SA. 

SUNDAY 20 AGM Tasmanian Branch at Richmond. 

SATURDAY 26 Working bee at Bishops Court, SA. 

SEPTEMBER 

Sunday 3 ‘Hands on day at Hillview’, Sutton Forest, NSW. 

SATURDAY 9-SUNDAY 10 ‘A Weekend in the Country’ visiting 
Woomargama Station and other Riverina gardens. 

SUNDAY 24 Country garden visit, Western Australia. 

TUESDAY 26 Talk by Jane Fergusson on Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme. 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 20 -MONDAY 23 Sixteenth Annual National Confer¬ 
ence, Sydney, NSW. 

TUESDAY 24-THURSDAY 26 Post Conference Tour. 

SUNDAY 29 Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, NSW. 

NOVEMBER 

FRIDAY 10 Ainslie Amble, Canberra, a twilight walk around 
some gardens in this early suburb. 5pm at Corroboree 
Park, Ainslie, ACT. December. 

FRIDAY l End of year gathering at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 
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